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INDIA AND THE WAR 



BY SYDNEY BROOKS 



No one will ever write of these tremendous days without 
wishing for the pen of a Gibbon when he comes to India's 
part in them. It is not only the most dramatically moving 
episode of the whole war; it is probably also, when one thinks 
of its immediate consequences to a fifth of the human race, 
and still more of its ultimate reactions upon the relations 
between East and West, one of the decisive events of all time. 
That early autumn day in 1914, when the good people of Mar- 
seilles turned out to greet with cheers and tears and roses 
the Indian warriors who had emerged from the shimmering 
dimness of the Orient to fight the battle of European free- 
dom on the soil of France, was a landmark in history. The 
whole world drew a breath of wonder at the compendious 
strangeness and romance of such a spectacle. But for us in 
England it was more than a spectacle : it was a consecration. 
The long and noble line of British soldiers, statesmen and 
administrators who had given all they had to the service of 
India received on that day their supreme reward. It set the 
stamp of final authority — the authority of the wards them- 
selves — upon our proud claim to have been their faithful 
guardians and trustees. It was a certificate — unsolicited, 
spontaneous, handsome beyond all imagining — to the spirit 
in which we have discharged the heaviest duty ever borne by 
a nation since the days of Rome. Were Great Britain to 
go down in utter ruin and defeat as the result of this war 
she might still declare that it had brought her one hour of 
splendid compensation — that hour when the myriads beneath 
her rule in India threw aside all grievances and all divisions 
and rallied to her side with a single cry of passionate loyalty ; 
when princes and peoples alike demanded as their right to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with her on the battlefields of 
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Europe ; when what she had failed to do for India was for- 
gotten and forgiven, and what she had succeeded in doing 
was returned to her a thousand-fold. All that is best in 
British Imperialism, its justice, its disinterestedness, the 
sterling character of its agents, the wise constancy with 
which it has labored towards the ideal of a confederation of 
self-governing states under British protection, was crowned 
in that unforgettable hour with a superlative tribute of grati- 
tude and confidence — a tribute that derived its most precious 
and most intimate significance from the fact that it was the 
freely tendered offering of those who for nearly two hundred 
years had known at first hand the defects as well as the ex- 
cellences of British rule. 

The dominant emotion of most Englishmen as they read 
of the tidal wave of enthusiasm for the British cause that 
swept from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin was one in 
which bewilderment mingled with gratification. Such news 
as had come from India during the previous decade had led 
us to expect almost anything rather than such an outburst of 
loyalty as we actually witnessed. Every Englishman had 
become sharply aware that British rule in India was entering 
on a new and critical phase. A legitimate dissatisfaction 
was beating against the bars. The very virtues of British 
rule were producing the conditions most favorable to its re- 
sistance. The point had been reached when the educated 
Indians began to realize that they had a personal use for the 
axioms in moral copperplate their rulers had set them to 
transcribing, and that the lessons of liberty they had imbibed 
from the study of English literature and English history 
were applicable to themselves and their own conditions. The 
new spirit in India was in part a reflection of the English 
spirit penetrating the native mind. England had given India 
peace, security and education along "Western lines. She had 
built railways and made intercourse both possible and popu- 
lar among the three hundred million peoples under her sway. 
- She had introduced the quickening spirit of commercialism. 
Her persistence in teaching English had manufactured the 
beginnings of something that might almost be called a senti- 
ment of solidarity. She had introduced here and there the 
representative principle and had admitted thousands and 
scores of thousands of natives to the administrative ranks. 
Her schools and colleges were annually turning out many 
thousands of nimble-minded, impetuous youths for whom no 
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employment could be found. By sanctioning a native press, 
and the privilege of open meetings, she had stimulated a 
widespread intellectual ferment. The Japanese victories 
over Russia, again, had thrilled the entire Orient with a sense 
of unimagined possibilities. Add to this that Lord Curzon's 
Viceroyalty had ended, incongruously enough, by exasperat- 
ing almost every section of Indian society, and that the par- 
tition of Bengal in particular had provoked a storm of re- 
sentment. 

Never since the Mutiny had there been so much explosive 
material lying about in India as there was ten years ago. 
Properly looked at, the unrest in the Peninsula was at once 
the proof of the success of British rule and the price we 
were bound sooner or later to pay for it. But it assumed 
some very disturbing forms. It expressed itself to an ac- 
companiment of unwonted tumult and agitation. We saw — • 
I mean we stay-at-homes in England — a vehement and at 
times a violent demand on the part of the educated classes 
for more power and influence. We saw the popular indig- 
nation against the partition of Bengal resorting to the bomb 
and the knife. We saw it countered by stern strokes of re- 
pression. We saw British officials murdered, British goods 
boycotted, the alienation between rulers and ruled deepen 
into overt hostility, and hostility develop into sedition. We 
saw an exasperation of all the many elements of racial dis- 
cord. We saw the expanding force of native opinion and 
ambitions beating upon a devoted, hard-working, but rather 
rigid and complacent bureaucracy. It was an anxious time. 
Happily we found in Lord Morley the statesman with the 
requisite qualities of patience, courage, faith and sympathy 
to weather it. Lord Morley interested the British democ- 
racy as it had never been interested before in the problems 
and responsibilities of Indian government. He resisted all 
the pressure that was brought upon him to take steps that 
might gradually have transformed the British Raj into a 
military autocracy. He hesitated not one moment to adopt 
the most drastic methods of repressing the propaganda of 
anarchism. Finally, and best of all, he perceived that the 
time had come to enlarge the scope of India's liberties, to 
pay more heed to the good-will of the people than to the 
smoothness of the administrative machine, and to convert 
the British scheme of government in the higher ranks from 
an absolute monopoly to a limited partnership. These pre- 
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scient, timely, and generous reforms averted what might 
have been a crisis full of peril. The King's visit to India 
did much, too, to induce a better feeling. But that the revo- 
lutionary movement was still far from being at an end was 
shown when the murderous and all but successful attempt 
was made upon the life of the Viceroy. Up to the very out- 
break of the war, indeed, we in England watched India with 
a restrained sense of insecurity and apprehension. The 
country to all appearances had quieted down; the surface 
was tranquil; but we did not know what sinister movements 
might not be stirring beneath. 

The demonstrations, therefore, of those August days two 
years ago were of a character to make the average English- 
man rub his eyes. Instead of an India sulleE with discontent, 
he saw an India acclaiming as with one voice Great Britain's 
declaration of war upon Germany, and almost tremulously 
eager to lay at the feet of the King-Emperor all her un- 
counted stores of devotion, of treasure, of chivalry and mar- 
tial prowess. England's difficulty, he observed with some- 
thing akin to bewilderment, was indeed India's opportunity 
— but to help, to support, and not, as he had half begun to 
fear it might be, to harm. " Among the many incidents 
that have marked the unanimous uprising of the populations 
of my Empire in defense of its unity and integrity," said 
the King-Emperor on September 8, 1914, " nothing has 
moved me more than the passionate devotion to my throne 
expressed both by my Indian subjects and by the Feudatory 
Princes and the Ruling Chiefs of India, and their prodigal 
offers of their lives and their resources in the cause of the 
Realm." The words were well chosen. It was indeed a 
" passionate devotion " that the Princes and peoples of 
India hastened to tender. 

I may perhaps remind my American readers that it 
is a mistake to talk of British India as though the British 
governed the whole country. There are, as a matter 
of fact, some seven hundred native States, covering over a 
third of the total area, and inhabited by over 62,000,000 
people, that are directly ruled by native Princes under a 
more or less nominal British suzerainty; and no feature of 
British rule in India has been more satisfactory than the 
moderation and foresight which have preserved this dual 
system of government. Its effects, on the whole, have been 
of the happiest ; and in the loyalty of the native Princes and 
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the general contentment of their subjects, the British Eaj 
has long found one of its surest supports. The famous 
proclamation of 1858 — the proclamation that closed the hor- 
rors of the Mutiny with a word of peace and hope — con- 
tained as its first pledge a definite undertaking that the 
territories, rights, dignity and honor of the native Princes 
would be scrupulously respected. The powers and posses- 
sions and privileges of these potentates, and their relations 
with the British Government, are thus regulated by cove- 
nants that have never been and are never likely to be in- 
fringed. It was no empty form of words when the King- 
Emperor in September, 1914, declared that " paramount 
regard for treaty faith and the pledged word of rulers and 
peoples is the common heritage of England and of India." 
That regard is the sheet-anchor and security of all the native 
Princes, of all their subjects, and of all the independent 
States beyond the border with which the British Govern- 
ment has entered into relationship. Weaken the respect for 
treaties, adopt the Teutonic view of them as mere scraps of 
paper liable to be torn up at any moment by the stronger 
party, and India at once drifts rudderless into chaos. 
Apart, therefore, from the deep Oriental instinct of rever- 
ence for good faith, for loyalty to one's bond, apart from 
the moral detestation provoked by Germany's onslaught 
upon Belgium, the Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India recog- 
nized in that act and in the doctrine which lay behind it a 
menace to the very foundations of their own polities. 

With one accord they took up arms against it. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad, governing a people twice as numerous 
as the people of the Netherlands and three times as numer- 
ous as the people of Ireland, offered at once $2,000,000 to^ 
wards the cost of the war. The Maharaja of Mysore, with 
more subjects than the King of Sweden, was scarcely less 
munificent. The Maharaja of Gwalior, the ruler of a greater 
State than Denmark, gave $1,500,000 from his private purse 
to equip a hospital ship. Prince after Prince tendered their 
personal services and placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment their troops, their treasuries, their jewels, their 
horses and camels, the entire resources of their States. The 
chiefs of the border tribes, who love nothing better than 
an occasional raid on British territory, sent loyal messages 
and offers of support. From independent States beyond 
the frontier, like Nepal and Tibet, came assurances of sym- 
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pathy backed up by free-handed pledges of military and 
financial assistance. All over Tibet innumerable Lamas 
offered up prayers for the success of British arms. Inside 
the British-ruled dominions in India the same demonstrative 
enthusiasm prevailed. " In fact," said Lord Crewe at the 
time, " there is only one spirit and one movement over the 
whole of India. The Viceroy has received thousands of 
telegrams and letters from every quarter expressing loyalty 
and the desire to assist; and the local administrations have 
also received a vast number. They have come from every 
community, from all manner of different associations, re- 
ligious and political, from all the different creeds, and from 
countless numbers of individuals offering their resources 
or their personal services." The native members on the 
various governing councils delivered speeches, and the native 
journalists wrote articles breathing nothing but the most 
generous loyalty and gratitude, and insisting unanimously 
that India asked for nothing better than to bear her full 
share of the burdens of the war. Political agitation sud- 
denly and utterly ceased. The educated classes, from whose 
ranks had come the most formidable opponents of British 
rule, were now the first to profess a fervent loyalty. The 
mass of the people found a thousand touching ways of testi- 
fying to their faith in the justice and integrity of their 
British governors and their devotion to the Crown. Instead 
of an India of gloom, unrest and schism, the lightnings of 
the war revealed to us an India in a state of exuberant loy- 
alty, fused into a single whole, and fearful only lest full 
advantage should not be taken of its spirit of sacrifice and 
the services it was yearning to render. 

To appreciate the greatness of this miracle of unity one 
must remember what India is. Except technically and geo- 
graphically, it is not a country at all. It is a continent, and 
a continent so vastly diversified in race, religion, language, 
physical conditions and degrees of civilization, that Western 
experience offers nothing with which to compare it. Imagine 
the United Kingdom and all Europe under the single rule 
of Japan; conceive the peoples of the British Isles and of 
all the countries of Europe, while retaining intact their own 
speech and faiths and peculiar customs and characteristics, 
taken up, jumbled together, and poured out again, anyhow 
and nohow, so that there are as many Frenchmen, Magyars, 
Irishmen, Spaniards, Finns, Italians and so on in Germany 
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as there are Germans, so that all existing boundaries become 
meaningless, so that peoples of the most varied development 
and attainments, holding different beliefs, speaking differ- 
ent tongues, and nourished, it may be, on mutual and invet- 
erate antipathies, dwell side by side in hourly contact — 
picture all this, and some faint conception will be formed of 
that polyglot chaos we carelessly label " India." It is the 
beginning of all Indian wisdom to realize that no countries 
and no peoples in Europe differ from one another so pro- 
foundly as countries and peoples differ in India ; that there 
is no such thing as an Indian nation or as the Indian people 
or as an Indian consciousness of unity and solidarity; and 
that among its three hundred millions are races as antag- 
onistic to one another as the Pole to the Prussian or the 
mongoose to the snake, and as far removed from one another 
in interests, culture and instincts as the New Englander 
from the Patagonian. But even these stupendous facts are 
far from telling the whole tale. The forty-three distinct 
nationalities or races, the nine main religions — not sects, but 
religions — and the one hundred and eighty-five languages 
and dialects that are spoken between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin are only a hint of the endless mosaical com- 
plexities of the Indian structure. All these lines of division 
are themselves divided and subdivided again by the twenty- 
five hundred castes and their offshoots into which the peo- 
ples of the peninsula have been sectionalized. And this 
amazing congeries, comprising a fifth of the population of 
the world, is presided over by relatively a mere handful of 
strangers drawn from a distant island in the North Sea. 
Judge, then, of the force of that sentiment which even for a 
moment could overcome this infinity of cross-currents and 
unite all the peoples of India in a single mind and a single 
aspiration. 

There was no mistaking the direction in which when the 
war came the wishes of India overwhelmingly pointed. 
They would be satisfied with nothing less than the actual 
participation in the struggle of the native Indian soldiery. 
The British Government neither suggested nor invited the 
employment of Indian troops on the battlefields of Europe. 
It was in a manner forced upon them by the vehement and 
repeated demands of the Indian peoples themselves. To 
have refused such an offer would have been an act of un- 
statesmanlike churlishness. It would have chilled and hu- 
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miliated every Indian of whatever race or creed under onr 
flag. Both the Government in England and the English 
people dM the right thing when they accepted, precisely in 
the spirit in which it was tendered, the magnificent contribu- 
tion that India was prepared to make. In no other way 
could Indian sentiment be gratified or the bonds that link 
British and Indian destinies receive so striking an affirma- 
tion. Up to the present, India has put not less than 200,000 
fighting men into the field. They were of vital use in stemming 
the German thrust at Calais, and but for them I do not see 
where we could have found the troops for the campaigns in 
Mesopotamia, in East Africa, in Egypt and Gallipoli. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, the present Secretary of State for 
India, declared, in a remarkable interview with him which 
was published recently by Edward Marshall in a New York 
newspaper, that in all these regions the Indian troops 
had shown ' ' fine military qualities — courage, discipline, and 
uncomplaining endurance of hardship." That is the bare 
truth. Fighting under an alien sky, with unfamiliar weap- 
ons and amid novel and depressing conditions, the Indian 
forces have more than lived up to the reputation of the 
fighting races from which they were drawn. To say that, 
for anyone who knows their quality, is to say all. But the 
great experiment of using them in Europe has served other 
than military ends. They have been admitted to the equal 
brotherhood of arms; they have fought side by side with 
British troops ; they have been nursed in English hospitals 
and have experienced at first hand the kindliness of the Eng^ 
lish people ; and they have seen and been tremendously im- 
pressed by the spectacle of British power extended to its 
uttermost. For decades and generations to come the tales 
of the great war in which the native and the British forces 
shared as comrades the perils and honors of the field will 
pass from mouth to mouth through the remotest villages of 
India, creating and intensifying between rulers and ruled 
the precious bond of sympathy. 

There is one aspect of this matter I should like particu- 
larly to emphasize because it demolishes most effectually 
the fallacy that British rule in India rests upon force. In 
the interview from which I have already quoted, Mr. Cham- 
berlain stated that the total garrison of India consists of 
80,000 British and 160,000 native troops. In other words, 
the native army in India is twice as large as the British. 
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The sword which* Britain wields in India is thus prepon- 
derantly in native hands, and if India, as some have asserted, 
is "overawed hy superior military force," it is chiefly 
through the agency of the Indians themselves. As a matter 
of fact, millions upon millions of Indians go through life 
without once seeing the gleam of a British bayonet or the 
face of a British soldier; and when one remembers that a 
total force of 240,000 men, two-thirds of whom are natives, 
has for fifty years maintained an unbroken domestic peace 
and insured an absolute security of life and property among 
300,000,000 people scattered over a territory of a million 
and a half square miles, and has safeguarded both people 
and territory against invasion from the north; and that, in 
proportion to population, this force is much smaller even 
than the American army, one sixtieth the size of the Ger- 
man, and about one-hundredth the size of the French, one 
needs nothing more to dismiss with contempt the " brute 
strength " theory of British rule in India. 

And what has happened as the result of the war? Of 
the 80,000 trained British troops who were in India in Au- 
gust, 1914, 60,000 have been withdrawn and the places of 
two-thirds of them taken by Territorials from home, whose 
military efficiency is about on a par with that of the better 
regiments in tbe National Guard ; and of the 160,000 trained 
native troops who were in India in August, 1914, 80,000, or 
exactly half, have been sent out of the country. The total 
force in India has thus been reduced by nearly one-half in 
numbers and by considerably over one-half in efficiency. 
And this in the middle of a great conflict, when the minds 
of the illiterate and credulous Indian masses are agitated 
by a thousand rumors, when German agents and native mal- 
contents are doing what they can to stir up trouble, and 
when anything in the nature of serious disturbances in the 
peninsula would hamstring British military power almost 
as effectively as a defeat at sea. "What is the explanation 
of it? The explanation is so simple that a great many people 
fail to see it. It is that we trust the peoples of India, that 
we have confidence not merely in the assurances they have 
proffered since the war began but in their general content- 
ment under our rule,- and that we know the disaffected and 
the sedition-mongers to represent not more than from one- 
sixth to one-third of one per cent, of the population. There- 
fore we have left ourselves all but defenseless against a 
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popular uprising. If the Indian peoples really want to be 
rid of us, now is their incomparable opportunity. ■ We be- 
lieve they cherish no such wish, that they do not desire our 
expulsion or overthrow, and that if our rule in India is not 
rooted in i + s justice, its impartiality, and its benevolence, 
and cannot stand on its own merits, then force alone can 
never save it. That belief, without a moment's hesitation, 
without the shadow of a misgiving, we are now putting to a 
supreme and unexampled test. 

So far the event has justified us. India since the war 
has given us not one hour of real anxiety. She has been 
admirably tranquil, resolute and faithful. Certain precau- 
tionary measures have had to be taken, some disquieting 
incidents, mainly fomented by professional revolutionaries 
who make their headquarters in California, have occurred, 
but there has been absolutely nothing to justify the alarmist 
rumors which occasionally find their way into the American 
press. If the Germans hoped or calculated that a revolt hi 
India would either follow automatically on Great Britain's 
participation in a European war or could be instigated by 
any machinations of theirs, they must today be the most 
pathetically disappointed people on this planet. Even Tur- 
key's adhesion to the Central Powers and her attempt to 
proclaim a Holy War left the 60,000,000 Mohammedans in 
India merely scornful. The Nizam of Hyderabad, the great- 
est of all the Mohammedan Princes, whose deposition is one 
of the recurrent fairy-tales of the German press campaign 
in the United States, instantly threw the Young Turks over- 
board and denied that this was in any sense a religious war; 
and his action was immediately followed by other leaders 
and rulers of his faith. 

I do not suppose that feeling among the mass of the 
Indian peoples has preserved through the past eighteen 
months all of its first intensity. But it has never wavered 
in the strength of its allegiance to the King-Emperor or in 
its fervent prayers for the triumph of British arms. I wish 
that I could reprint in full the wonderful speech delivered 
by Sir S. T. Sinha at the thirtieth meeting of the National 
Congress last December. It was at once a statesmanlike 
declaration of Indian claims and aspirations and a trans- 
parently sincere pledge of loyalty and good will. But I must 
content myself with summarizing the resolution which the 
Congress, the headquarters in other days of most of the 
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criticism and much of the opposition to which the British 
Raj was exposed, finally adopted. ' ' On behalf of the people 
of India " the Congress begged to convey to the King-Em- 
peror " their deep loyalty and profound devotion to the 
throne, their unswerving allegiance to the British connec- 
tion and their firm resolve to stand by the Empire at all 
hazards and at all costs." Perhaps even more significant 
was the resolution passed in January at the annual meeting 
of the All-India Moslem League. It noted " with deep satis- 
faction the steadfast loyalty of the Mussulman community 
to the British Crown," and it assured the King-Emperor 
that his Government might " continue to rely upon the loyal 
adhesion to and support of the Imperial cause by the Mus- 
sulmans of India." Such utterances, combined with the 
tranquillity of the country and the unceasing flow of gifts 
and offers of service and native recruits, show that India 
stands today just where she stood in those crucial August 
days of 1914. I am not sure, as I began by saying, that the 
war has produced any greater fact than this. On India's 
place in the Empire, on her mechanism of government, and 
on her relations with Great Britain and with all who hold 
authority within her boundaries, it is a fact that is bound 
to leave an abiding and I believe a beneficent mark. 

Sydney Brooks. 



